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The Masai & the Kikuyu 
' Make Their Peace 

Strange Customs of Two Tribes 
in Kenya 

'"Through the influence of white men, peace has been made 
A between two warlike groups of natives in Kenya—one 
belonging to the great Masai tribe, and the other to the Kikuyu. 


Fools and Fish HIPPOCAMPUS AT THE ZOO 
For April 1 "7 
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Included in the 1500 fish species in the Aquarium of the London 
Zoo is the Branched Sea-horse—or, as the scientists have it, 
Hippocampus ramulosus. 

Noah’s Arks in the Air 

ALL CREATURES HAVE WINGS TODAY 


For months the Masai and 
Kikuyu, peoples had been cross¬ 
ing the tribal boundary and 
stealing each other’s cattle and 
murdering each other at the rate 
of about one a month. But, after 
long negotiations, the white 
District Commissioners succeeded 
recently in bringing the chiefs 
and .clan headmen of the two 
groups together to make an 
honourable peace pact based on 
tribal ceremonial. . 

At this strange barbaric cere¬ 
mony reminiscent of the days 
before the white man ruled in 
Africa, there was a large gather¬ 
ing of natives^ in different kinds 
of dress.' Some wore skins and 
feathers, others were clad in 
sports coats and flannel trousers. 
The Masai warriors, according to 
their ancient custom, had long 
plaited hair and coloured bead 
necklaces. Both sides solemnly 
pledged themselves to cease from 
cattle raiding, and agreed to help, 
in handing offenders over to the 
law. 

Ceremony at Sundown 

The ceremony was held on the 
tribal boundary. The Masai 
swore their oath to keep the 
peace over a fire at sundown. 
The Kikuyu had brought for 
their ceremony an object which 
they treated with superstitious 
awe. This was a volcanic stone 
with a hole in it; mounted on a 
pile of sticks. Twigs were thrust 
through the hole in this stone 
while the elders of the Kikuyu 
chanted'their oath; one old man 
became so excited that he recited 


a few curses which were certainly 
not included in the agreement 
and was accordingly rebuked by 
both sides. 

The Masai were in days gone 
by the most ferocious and 
dreaded people of the inner 
regions of East Africa. Like the 
Zulus of South Africa, they 
spread terror among their neigh¬ 
bours and conquered every tribe 
with whom they came in contact. 

Peaceful Journey 

One of the first white men to 
travel peacefully among them 
was the famous Scottish explorer 
of the last century, Joseph 
Thomson, the stonemason’s son, 
who began studying geology in 
his father’s quarry and went out 
to Africa as geologist to an 
expedition. Later he became 
leader of the expedition, through 
the death of Alexander Keith 
Johnston, and discovered Lake 
Leopold. 

In 1882 Joseph Thomson set 
out to find a route between the 
East African coast and' the 
northern shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza. He had to pass through 
the lands of the dreaded Masai, 
and he found them in an even 
more ferocious mood than usual 
because of a recent fight they 
had had with a party led by a 
German explorer. White men 
were extremely unpopular with 
them just then! Yet Joseph 
Thomson, who was accompanied 
by native servants, was able to 
persuade the Masai that he was 
only a peaceful traveller wanting 
to take news of them and their 


TRICKS PLAYED IN 
BYGONE DAYS 

Qnce again on April 1, as for 
centuries past, loud laughter 
will greet the unthinking person 
who turns round to pick up the 
handkerchief he has not dropped, 
and cries of “April Fool ” will 
ring in his ears. 

Though nobody knows how or 
when the custom began, it has 
long been the habit to send 
people off on fool’s errands on 
this day. Someone might send a 
boy to the chemist for a penny¬ 
worth of pigeon’s milk, or to a 
bookseller for a copy of the “His¬ 
tory of Eve’s Grandmother.” 

A particularly elaborate hoax 
was carried out in 1860, when 
postcards were sent out to many 
people inviting them to the 
”... ancient ceremony of wash¬ 
ing the white lions at the Tower 
of London on April 1. Admit¬ 
tance only at the White Gate.” 

The Sentry’s Mistake 

As a result, dozens of'cabs were 
seen on Tower Hill, looking for 
the non-existent White Gate! 

In France, where the custom 
has an even longer history than 
in Britain, it is known as 
“Poissons d’Avril ” (April Fish). 
It was thanks to this ancient 
custom that the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine and his wife were able 
to escape from prison one April 
1 long years ago. A peasant 
woman saw through their dis¬ 
guise and informed the sentries, 
who, however, burst into cries of 
“April Fish!” in which even the 
Sergeant of the Guard joined. By 
the time the mistake had been 
realised, the two prisoners had 
made good their escape. 

From France also comes the 
story of the lady who stole a 
watch on April 1, and when 
brought into court tried to pass 
it off as an April Fish joke. The 
judge, however, was unimpressed, 
and ordered the thief a year’s 
imprisonment, adding grimly that 
this was his idea of an April Fish 
jest! 


MASAI AND KIKUYU—Contd 

land back to his own people far 
beyond the sea. He passed 
through their territory without 
having to fire a shot in self- 
defence! 

Joseph Thomson recorded a 
strange aspect of his dealings 
with the Masai. He found that 
they had the oddest notions 
about spitting; for them, spit¬ 
ting at anyone was an act of 
good will, even reverence. Every¬ 
one spat at new-born babies; 
they spat when they greeted each 
other, when they said goodbye, 
and when they sealed a bargain. 
This white traveller related that 
“the more copiously I spat on 
them the greater was their 
delight.” (When in Rome do as 
Rome does!) 

The Masai have for years now 
lived peacefully as farmers, and 
it is hoped that the recent cere¬ 
mony has ended the friction 
between them and their neigh¬ 
bours the Kikuyu. 


J^ancastrian freighters of 
B O A C recently brought 
from India to London what was 
probably the largest and most 
varied consignment of wild 
animals ever carried by air. 
Their consignment note was like 
a page from the passenger list 
of Noah’s Ark—four tiger cubs, 
four civet cats, four Himalayan 
bear cubs, four fishing cats, one 
mongoose, twenty-seven various 
monkeys, fouf leopard cubs, three 
mountain squirrels, and four 
pheasants. Most of them are 
destined for a zoo in Hull. 

Ever since B O A C resumed 
peacetime operations wild 
animals and livestock have been 
carried from time to time on 
their overseas freight services. 
Perhaps the most famous animal 
traveller with the Corporation in 
recent years waaUnity, the Giant 
Panda at the London Zoo; but 
many other rare creatures have 
been flown to England for the 
London Zoo, including a pair of 
baby alligators from Africa 
which, very securely crated, 
slept soundly all the way. 

Two kangaroos were flown from 
Australia to the Soviet Union via 
London, a present to the Moscow 
Zoo from “down under.” Pre¬ 
viously, two of a colony of 
very rare species of bee, only 
found in certain parts of. South 
Africa, were flown from Durban 


to ’this" country; they also were 
bound for Moscow, where Soviet 
scientists needed them for experi¬ 
ments. Their owner brought them 
from South Africa and travelled 
most of the way with the box 
on his knees. 

Frogs, toads, and grasshoppers 
are frequent air travellers. So, 
too, are mice—bound for famous 
scientific institutions for re¬ 
search .into plant, animal, and 
human ‘diseases which continually 
threaten tropical countries It 
would seem that in this Flying' 
Age all creatures, great and 
small^ have wings. . 


MONKEY MEMORY 

gANDY is an orang-outang at the 
South Perth Zoo in Western 
Australia, and he loves to 
perform on a bar when he has 
an audience. When he has 
finished he often comes across 
to the patrons and shakes.hands 
with them. But the other day 
he suddenly peered at a man 
standing close by, threw out his 
arms, embraced him affection¬ 
ately around fee neck, and 
planted a hairy kiss on his chin. 
It was the man who three 
months previously had brought 
Sandy out by ship from Borneo 
and shown him continued kind¬ 
ness and attention during the 
voyage.. Sandy had not forgotten. 


The Guardsman and The Guiders 



Two Malayan Guiders and a Guider from Malta, who are here to 
study training methods, pass a sentry at Buckingham Palace. 
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Ready For Budget Day 

A pril 6 is Budget Day, and this year’s Budget promises to 
** be one of unusual interest. We all know of the perils 
of inflation, and are expecting that the Chancellor’s Budget will 
be an important weapon against this danger to our prosperity. 


When Sir Stafford Cripps rises 
in a crowded House of Commons 
to present his first Budget, the 
speech itself will be the culmina¬ 
tion of six months of hard and 
painstaking preparation. 

Early in October each year 
the Treasury asks all Govern¬ 
ment spending departments to 
prepare estimates for- the coming 
financial year (which runs from 
April 1). The Ministries - of War, 
of Education, of National Insur¬ 
ance, and of Pood—all the great 
departments of State—begin 
the mighty task of deciding how 
much money will be needed to 
meet their obligations during 
the coming year. Ministers and 
their experts add up the totals 
and pass them on to the 
Chancellor. 

It is now December, and at 
the Treasury a careful scrutiny 
of these totals takes place to 
ensure that Parliament has 
agreed to the purposes for which 
the money is intended. 

Eventually the Chancellor 

Ssr^omeirfhe natonM Tm- OTTp ° f vast importance are now taking place in 
mitments. He next calls upon Western Europe as the result of the Conference at Pans on 

the Marshall Plan and the signing at Brussels of the treaty 
of mutual assistance between Britain, France, and the Benelux 
countries. Furthermore, in his forthright address to Congress 
Mr Truman has called for America’s full support of the free 
nations of Europe. 


out for the Commons, carrying 
his speech in a little red box. 

Oddly enough, the Budget 
speech is not made to the House 
of Commons itself, but to the 
House sitting as a Committee of 
Ways and Means. This means 
that Mr Speaker leaves his chair, 
while the Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees takes over. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms walks 'up the floor of 
the House, takes the. Mace from 
its rest on the table and places 
it on another rest under the 
table. 

The Chancellor unlocks the 
red box, takes out the notes of 
his speech, places them on the 
dispatch Box in front of him, 
and rises. 

Another Budget speech is 
about to be delivered, and this 
year it may well be the most 
vital in our long history. 


A Conference 
at Oxford 

Protestants and Roman 
Catholics have combined in 
the movement called Christian 
Action (Oxford), which is hold¬ 
ing an Easter International 
Student Conference at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, from March 27 
to April 10. 

Christian Action arose from a 
public meeting held at Oxford 
in December 1946 at which 2000 
people approved of two resolu¬ 
tions. The first committed those 
who approved it to take all 
possible action to promote a 
greater Christian activity and 
influence in public affairs. The 
second was concerned with 
Germany and other sick Euro¬ 
pean countries, and called upon 
Christians everywhere to demand 
that the Christian principle of 
reconciliation should be firmly 
applied in our foreign policy. 

. Students are attending from 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Norway,- Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland and Belgium. 


'The Children's Newspaper, April 3, 1 9*?& 


World News Reel 


Getting Together in 
Western Europe 


his own experts to forecast the 
probable return from existing 
taxes. 

Vital Decisions 


Now arrives the time for vital 
decisions. If existing taxes will 
not produce enough to meet the 
bill, the Chancellor must decide 
how to raise the additional 
money—whether t’o devise new 
taxes, or to increase existing 
ones. If he is in the happy 
position of having a surplus of 
income over expenditure, he 
must decide which taxes to 
abolish or reduce. 

Even if the proposed expendi¬ 
ture is equal to the estimated 
revenue, he may want to change 
the taxes round a little, for the 
modem Budget is a method of 
general economic policy, and not 
just a means of raising money. 
For this reason, too, he may this 
year decide to budget for a very 
big surplus. 

All the time he is subject to 
intense “lobbying ” by numerous 
groups of people who press upon 
him the need for reducing 
certain taxes which affect them. 

But at last the shape of the 
new Budget is ■ clear in his 
mind, and the final decisions 
must be taken. There is need 
how for great secrecy, and only 
a - handful of high Treasury 
officials and the Cabinet are “in 
the know.” - 

The great day dawns, and from 
his house, Number Eleven, Down¬ 
ing Street, the Chancellor sets 
-r- -*- 

The Bells of 
St Mary’s 


JT'or several years the bells of 
St Mary's Church in the old- 
world village of Denham, Bucks, 

were silent., They are centuries. countries such as Turkey, 


old and so worn that it was con¬ 
sidered dangerous to ring them. 

The cost of repairing the bells 
Was £1200 and this the villagers 
could not afford. , Then a bene¬ 
factor came forward. Major 
Roger H. Way of Gerrards Cross, 
near Denham, gave the sum as 
a thank-offering for the safe re¬ 
turn 
war. 


When Nazi Germany collapsed 
in 1945 we all expected that steps 
would be taken to settle speedily 
all the outstanding troubles and 
quarrels in Europe in order to 
permit people to live freely in 
peace again. It was thought 
advisable to occupy Germany to 
teach the Germans that aggres¬ 
sion does not pay, to punish Nazi 
war criminals, to succour the 
victims of the war through the 
generous and all-embracing work 
of Unrra, and then to sign peace 
with Germany and the other ex¬ 
enemy countries and start work 
for a better future of the world. 

The Stumbling Block - 

Unfortunately, not all these 
hopes have been fulfilled. It is 
true that Unrra has done a mag¬ 
nificent work; it is true that 
peace has been signed with the 
lesser European ex-enemies of the 
Allies. But the question of Ger¬ 
many and Austria has remained 
a stumbling block to recovery. 

The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. . As time went on 
disagreement between the Soviet 
Union and her wartime Allies 
became more and more obvious. 
While these political difficulties. 
grow bigger, peacemaking be¬ 
comes more difficult. The 
countries of Eastern Europe have 
become more and more dependent 
upon Russia. Europe has become 
split into two blocks much 
against the will of most of her 
inhabitants. 

In face of the growing division 
of Europe, and against a back¬ 
ground of a civil war in Greece 
as well as severe tension in 

Italy, 


and France, it was obvious that 
something had to be done to put 
the Continent, or at least a part 
of it, on its feet economically to 
assure a basis for political 
stability. 

An initiative to this end was 
taken by Mr Marshall, the U S 
Secretary for State. In June 
of his two sons , from the 1947 he offered Europe a generous 
Not long ago their mello'” scheme of recovery based on self- 


UPHEAVAL. As a result of 
disturbances under the sea, the 
town of Swakopmund, South- 
West Africa, was recently over¬ 
hung with a mist of stifling 
fumes. Thousands of dead fish, 
including big sharks, were 
washed up on the beach. 

Owing to the difficulty of find¬ 
ing a suitable plane-caiTying 
vessel, the joint British-Swedish- 
Norwegian expedition to Nor¬ 
wegian territory in the Antarctic 
is to be postponed until November 
1949. 

Count Plunkett, the well- 
known Irish scholar and writer 
on art who played a leading part 
in the struggles that led to the 
establishment of the Irish Free 
State, has died in Dublin at 96. 

GIFT. The Citrus Marketing 
Board in Palestine, which repre¬ 
sents Arab and Jewish growers, 
has promised a gift of 10,000 
cases of fruit for distribution by 
the British Ministry, of Food 
among selected hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 1 

In Rangoon not long ago Lord 
Mountbatten ceremonially re¬ 
turned to Burma a throne of King 
Thibaw (a former King of Burma), 
a decorated palace table, and a 
silver mat said to have been 
woven by Thibaw’s queen. 


An epidemic of influenza 
which broke out among the 
inhabitants of the lonely island 
of Tristan da Cunha is believed 
to have been caused by members 
of the expedition which went to 
Tristan to examine the possibili¬ 
ties of establishing a fish-canning 
factory there. 

MERCY .PLANE. A Flying 
Fortress recently dropped peni¬ 
cillin by parachute to a ship 700 
miles from Bermuda for a radio 
operator whose life was • in 
danger. , 

Under a new trade agreement, 
Iceland will send herring oil, 
herring meal, and frozen fish to 
Britain and in return will receive 
coal, steel, sisal, and cement. 

The Pakistan Forces are ulti¬ 
mately to have 560 British 
officers. 

BITER BIT. It is reported 
from' Southern Rhodesia that a 
native woman, seized in a stream 
by a crocodile, bit the reptile's 
snout, whereupon it fled. 

From Johannesburg, 19,000 food 
parcels have been sent to London 
for distribution . in Britain since 
the South African Food Parcels 
for Britain scheme was launched 
early this year. 

India is to have a National 
Cadet Corps. 


Home News Reel 


Botes were heard again. 


help of European nations and 


unstinted aid from the American 
nation itself. Thereupon Britain 
and France invited European 
nations to discuss the many 
problems connected with such 
a gigantic, plan of rehabilitation. 
Unhappily, Russia’s refusal to 
take part in such a scheme 
reduced the number of nations 
who are to benefit from the 
Marshall Plan aid to the 16 
nations of Western Europe. A 
second conference of these 16 
nations has lately met in Paris. 

Developments in the past few 
months have shown, alas, that 
the economic self-help of 
European nations and the Mar¬ 
shall Plan aid may be too slow 
in . healing trouble in Europe. 
The events in Czechoslovakia, 
where non-Communist parties 
have been driven from the 
Government, have increased the 
sense of urgency. It became 
clear that a firm pact between 
the key countries of Western 
Europe to prevent possible aggres¬ 
sion was necessary. 

The Great Pledge 

This is where the Brussels 
pact of Britain, France, and the 
Benelux countries comes in. It 
pledges the five countries to help 
each other in the event of Ger¬ 
man or even non-German, 
aggression. Its “parent ” is the 
famous Anglo-French pact signed 
at Dunkirk last year and commit¬ 
ting France and Britain to do 
their utmost to save the West. 
This pact has now, been extended 
to the Low Countries, whose key 
position in any conflict has been 
clearly shown in the last two 
World Wars. On the very day it 
was signed, too, Mr Truman 
urged that the countries con¬ 
cerned should have the utmost 
support of America. 

Obviously the European Re¬ 
covery Programme (The Marshall 
Plan) and the Brussels Pact fit 
into one logical whole. They are, 
we hope, the predecessors of a 
stronger and firmer Western 
European Union and, eventually, 
of a United States of Europe 


PIG TALE. A pig escaped 
from its sty, waddled into a road 
near Middlesbrough and became 
jammed under a bus. The bus 
was lifted and a wheel removed, 
but the pig stayed fixed. Slaugh¬ 
terers • arrived and the pig, on 
seeing them, at once wriggled 
free and scampered stywards. 

When the National Health 
Service comes into force on July 5 
more than 100 well-endowed 
hospitals will be excluded from it. 

'The first Thames life-saving 
corps has been formed from 
volunteers at Richmond, Surrey. 

QUICK WORK. A railway 
bridge 80 feet long and weighing 
400 tons was. put in position at 
Snaresbrook, Essex, in one hour 
and 12 minutes by eight London 
Transport engineers. 

The beautifying of derelict pit- 
heaps in Scotland by planting 
trees was started, as an experi¬ 
ment, recently at the disused 
Lindsay colliery, Cowdenbeath. 
Edinburgh University Forestry De¬ 
partment supplied 1000 conifers. '. 

Ireland has won the Rugby 
international championship, the 
Triple Crown, for the first time 
since 1899. This is the first time 
Ireland has ever beaten all four 
opponents in the championship — 
England, France, Scotland, and 
Wales. 


MORE TELEVISION. A site 
for a television station to serve 
the Midlands has been acquired 
at Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. The vision trans¬ 
mitter will be twice as powerful, 
and the sound transmitter four 
times as powerful, as the trans¬ 
mitters at Alexandra Palace. 

The names for new flats being 
^built by the council of St Pancras 
are to be chosen by school- 
children. 

From May 1 travel will be 
permitted to Austria, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. There 
will be a monthly quota-basis for 
travel to Switzerland. 

DUTY DONE. Several hundred 
men of the Palestine Police 
Force have arrived in Britain 
recently after being evacuated 
from Palestine. Some of them 
have been away from this 
country 'for over 20 years 
Altogether 3500 Palestine police¬ 
men will leave the Force. 

A Faculty of Anaesthetics has 
been formed by the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 

A 10-minute film of local traffic 
black spots is to be produced by 
Fulham Accident Prevention Com¬ 
mittee. 

RECORD. William King, a 
Welsh miner, recently cut and 
loaded 90 tons of coal in a single 
week, beating his own record by 
19 tons. 


Youth News Reel 


MARKING THE AIRWAYS. 

Boy Scouts throughout USA 
will assist in erecting 10.000 air- 
route markers for private flying 
under a Government' plan 
announced recently. 

The Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, 
in a letter to all Commissioners, 
has asked that Scouts do every¬ 
thing possible to support the 
United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 

Senior Scout 'Ian Gitsham, of 
the 24th South Shields Troop, 
Durham, has been aioarded the 
Scout Silver Cross for reselling 
two small boys ivho ivere drifting 
out to sea in‘a rubber dinghy. 

JAM JARS WANTED. Youth 
Organisations have been asked 


to help the campaign for collect¬ 
ing jam jars, and a penny per 
jar is offered. Recently, South 
Shields Battalion of 'the Boys 
Brigade raised £500 towards 
their H Q Building Fund by 
means of a similar scheme; and 
the 19th London are raising 
funds for an Indian Leper BB 
Company. 

A Pakistan Girl Guides Associa¬ 
tion has been formed and has 
applied for membership of the 
World Association of 'Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts. 

Lady Baden-Powell, World 
Chief Guide, has finished her 
tour of Australia, and for the 
next three months will be visit¬ 
ing Guides throughout New 
Zealand. 
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The Ch.iidicYs Newspaper, April 3, 1943 


Lunch-Hour in London 

In spring sunshine at the Tower of London these lads sat astride 
an ancient cannon to enjoy their lunch. 


STREETS PAVED 
WITH REAL GOLD 

'J’here was great excitement 
recently in Kalgoorlie, Wes¬ 
tern Australia’s famous gold¬ 
mining town, when several large 
pieces of gold were picked up 
from the footpaths. Phenomenal 
rain had fallen for several days 
and there were floods every¬ 
where; and when the flood 
waters subsided they left 
numerous old mining. shafts un¬ 
covered, _ and gaping holes in 
many places. 

One Kalgoorlie woman who 
was out shopping picked up a 
piece of alluvial gold, worth 
about £11, in a pool of water 
near a footpath where a gang of 
men were doing repairs. Later 
a number of smaller pieces were 
found, and then the story went 
about that there was gold in 
newly-constructed gravel foot¬ 
paths in South Kalgoorlie. A 
prospector found a nugget weigh¬ 
ing over 13 ounces and valued 
at £130 near a dam which had 
overflowed. 
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Exploring the Blackfellows’ Land 

group of Australian and. cept to a handful of missionaries 

American scientists have and settlers who live along the 
started on a survey of Arnhem Roper River. 

Land, in the north of Australia, Moreover, Arnhem Land is 
to study the natives of this considered to be one of the few 
almost unknown area. The ex- comparatively unexplored areas 
•pedition is conducted jointly by in the world which still offer very 
the National Geographic Society, much to the naturalist. It is 
the Smithsonian Institution, and known, for instance, to have 
the Australian Government, and more than 300 species of birds, 
includes experts in the study of and the inland lagoons and rivers 
birds, mammals, and plant life, teem with fish. 

The American scientists, Messrs To reach this remote area 
P. M. Setzler and H. G. Deignan, members of the expedition will 
hope to find some clues to use planes of the Royal Aus- 
the prigin of the Australian tralian Air Force, flying boats, 
Aboriginal, and the time of his and small schooners to travel 
introduction to Australia. So far along the inland rivers. Camps 
the Blackfellow has been a puzzle w ill be established at little known 
to scientists. , places such as Groote Eylandt, 

The trip will be a hazardous Cape Arnhem, and Oenpelli on 
one, and many different forms the East Alligator River. ValU- 
of transport will be needed. It able scientific equipment has 
is only possible to make the been taken, and cameramen and 
journey in the “ dry ” season film units will take newsreels so 
which lasts from about the end that the world will be able later 
of March to late October. The on to see some of the wonders of 
country is almost unknown ex- , this strange country. 


Bird of Good 
Omen 

Jn country districts the first 

swallow is eagerly awaited 
both by young and old, for a 
belief still lingers that a wish 
silently registered on seeing that 
graceful confiding favourite for 
the first time will come true. 
The ancients regarded the swal¬ 
low as sacred, believing that it 
guarded their household goods, 
and gladly welcomed its return. 

There is an old Oxfordshire 
couplet which says “the martin 
and the swallow are the 
Almighty’s scholars," and the 
bird has always been regarded 
With reverence. It is considered 
unlucky to kill this bird or 
destroy its nest, but reckoned 
a good omen when swallows 
build about a house, though the 
eggs must never be disturbed. 

The Germans, who have always 
had a particular affection-for the 
swallow and its good omen for 
the year, declare that should the 
birds forsake their adopted house 
before the nest is finished, then 
woe to the inhabitants. 

Strangely enough, the Irish 
have always looked upon the 
swallow with dislike, even so far 
as to term it the “devil’s bird.” 

THE BLACK MAN 
AND THE MACHINE 

rfhiE progress made by natives 
in Southern Rhodesia as in¬ 
dustrial workers is emphasised 
in a recent report on the Colony’s 
economic situation. 

The ability of native operator? 
to use labour-saving machinery, 
the report reveals, is shown 
by their handling of complex 
pipe-spinning machines, drop 
hammers, and asbestos-cement 
moulding presses. Natives are 
working sheet-metal moulding 
stamps, native women are mind¬ 
ing lock-knit looms, and young 
boys have attained the dexterity 
of Lancashire operatives in join¬ 
ing broken yarn on spinning, 
mills. 

C oins For the C ommons 

When the new' House of Com¬ 
mons is opened it will be 
the proud possessor of a set of 
old coins, from the days of 
Simon de Montfort onwards, 
reflecting the history of our 
Parliament. The London Numis¬ 
matic Society is presenting the 
coins, and they will be on 
permanent view at the House. 


FRUITS BACK TO 
EARTH 

J^armer William Caunce, of 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, . has 
found that fruit pulp makes an 
excellent fertiliser for potato, 
onion, and cabbage crops. 
Inferior oranges and pulp from 
blackberries appear to have been 
specially successful. Mr Caunce 
has obtained most of it from a 
local jam factory, and has found 
it as good as the usual fertilisers, 
and cheaper. 

Animal Adventures 

Adventurous animals have 
been in the news lately. 

First, a Welsh collie, while 
chasing a ball, slipped over the 
cliff-top at Epple Bay, Birching- 
ton, and Section Leader A. Dunn 
of Westgate NFS was lowered 
50 feet on a rope and brought 
the scared animal to safety. 

A black-and-white pig met 
adventure in London. She was 
found in Streatham with an in¬ 
jured mouth and leg, probably 
caused by jumping out of a 
lorry. A policeman coaxed her 
into a van and took her to a 
local vet. 

The third animal took advan¬ 
tage of the weather. It was a 
young seal who w T as found sun¬ 
bathing on the sands at Scar¬ 
borough. 

LOW SUNDAY 

f^ow Sunday is the first Sunday 
after Easter. Why it is called 
Low is not known precisely. Some 
authorities think it was because 
it came next after the highest 
of all Sundays, Easter, or because 
there was once a custom of re¬ 
peating some of the Easter 
solemnities on this day so that 
it was a kind of “lower ” Easter. 

Others think the term comes 
from “Close Sunday,” from the 
French, Paques Closes, the close 
of Easter. It was also called, in 
former times, White Sunday be¬ 
cause on that day those who had 
been baptised and received into 
the church just before Easter 
wore white garments. It is still 
officially called in the Roman 
Catholic Church Dominica in 
albis—Sunday in white gar¬ 
ments. 

One of the many ancient Low 
Sunday customs still kept up in 
some parts off the Christian world 
is the letting-off of guns and 
fireworks, and the burning in 
effigy of Judas Iscariot. . 


Kalgoorlie is an exciting place 
to live in when it rains. People 
never know when their front 
fence or a piece of the roadway 
is going to disappear into some 
long-forgotten mining shaft—or 
whether they will find a fortune. 

Noisy Shrimps 

'J'he sea floor, in certain areas, 
is not nearly so silent as was 
once thought; so states Mr F. S. 
Russell, director of the Plymouth 
laboratory of the Marine Bio¬ 
logical Association of the United 
Kingdom. Modern instruments 
have revealed that some parts 
resound with a continuous high- 
pitched crackling noise, which is 
caused by a certain type of 
shrimp snapping its claws 
together. 

Giving further information on 
the sea, Mr Russell has shown 
how the development of echo¬ 
sounding and other acoustic 
equipment has produced a new 
technique for mapping the ocean 
bed and for estimating the 
deposits of sediment which are 
sometimes as much as a mile 
deep. 

STAMP NEWS 

y special U S commemorative 
stamp will this month cele¬ 
brate the 150th anniversary of 
the creation of the Mississippi 
Territory. 

2?hance is issuing a set of seven 
stamps to commemorate the 
centenary of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

^ portrait of General Mac- 
Arthur appears on three new 
stamps issued by the Philippines. 
Underneath are the words "De¬ 
fender-Liberator.” 

Australia and New Zealand are 
expected to issue special 
stamps in connection with the 
forthcoming Royal visit. 

Russia has issued many new 
sets during the past few 
months commemorating the 
800lh anniversary of Moscow, the 
5th anniversary of the Liberation 
of Leningrad, and the 30th 
anniversary of the Ukrainian 
S S R. The last set consists of 
four vaiues, and the designs in¬ 
clude the Dnieper Dam and 
Harvesting Wheat. 

^ngola, in Forlugue.se West 
Africa, is soon to issue a 
special set of stamps to com¬ 
memorate the recapture of the 
colony from the Spanish in 1648. 
'Jwo new sets planned by Egypt 
for the future will commem- 
morate the Cotton Congress and 
the Agricultural Exhibition. 


HUNGERFORD ROSE 

J-Jungerford, in Berkshire, ‘paid 
its tribute of a red rose to 
the King and Queen when they 
passed through not long ago, as 
it must always do when a reign¬ 
ing sovereign visits the town. 

The custom dates from the 
time when John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, gave the townfolk 
fishing rights in the River 
Kennet, and other privileges. 

Atomic “Doughnut” 
at Oxford 

atom-splitting machine, 
called a betatron, has been 
presented to Oxford University by 
the British Thomson-Houston 
Company. It is to be installed 
underground in the Clarendon 
Laboratory. 

An important part of the 
machine is a hollow circular 
tube which, because of its shape, 
Americans call the “doughnut.” 
Electrons are fired into this tube 
and they travel round it about 
a million times without once 
touching the sides. 

It was at Oxford’s great rival, 
Cambridge, that vitally im¬ 
portant work on the atom was 
carried out in the famous Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory by Sir J. J. 
Thomson and Lord Rutherford. 


The Golfing 
Veterans 

_^_n interesting challenge match 
is to take place on the old 
Bruntsfield links, Edinburgh, 
when eight members of the local 
Veterans’ Club will play repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bruntsfield 
Links Golfing Society. The holes 
on the old links are short and, 
although some of the veterans 
are over 80, they pitch and putt 
with deadly accuracy and expect 
to give a good account of them¬ 
selves. 

Golf was played at - Bruntsfield 
with a feather-stuffed ball and 
primitive clubs as far back as 
1735,’ it is claimed, and so the 
old course is rich in traditions. 
One of the most famous golfers 
who ever played there—Caddie 
Willie, as he was familiarly 
known—was as remarkable for 
the quaintness of his attire as 
for the quality of his golf. It is 
said that he used to appear on 
the links sporting a pair of 
tartan trews, a Highland bonnet, 
and wearing at least six waist¬ 
coats, all of different styles and 
patterns. 

There is no doubt that much 
colour has gone out of the game 
since Caddie Willie’s time. 



Girls Learn Upholstery 

Junior students at the Hammersmith Technical School for 
Women at work in the upholstery class. 


I 
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The Little White House 

From -old packing-cases, senior boys of St Mary’s School, 
Marylebone, have built a play-house, and here we see some of 
the little ones holding a house-warming party. 


Oil From the Safflower 


] n January the C N published an 
article giving news of the 
cultivation of sunflowers for an 
oil that is chiefly used for food 
purposes. The ■ Safflower is 
another crop which is about to 
be cultivated on a large scale for 
an oil which can be substituted 
for linseed and used in paints. 

A great many .people are going 
to ask about the Safflower in 
future. Only a few may have 
heard of it, and those who have 
may think it is another name for 
the sunflower, whereas it is 
quite a different plant. 

The Safflower belongs to the 
daisy family, but it looks like 
a spiny thistle with an orange 
flower. There are many forms of 
growth, some with smooth leaves, 
and the plant grows almost any¬ 
where, whatever the soil, rainfall, 
or temperature. Plants have been 
found growing wild in many parts 
of England and it has estab¬ 
lished itself near Totnes in South 
Devon. 

■ Before the introduction of 
aniline dyes, the Safflower was 
grown for the three dyes in its 
petals, two yellow and one red. 
The yellow dyes were used for 
dyeing the cloth coverings of 
mummies in Egyptian tombs 5000 
years ago, and were also much 
used in India and China. Later, 


iThe British Government will 
allocate £100,000 to the Lord 
Mayor of London’s Appeal Fund 
when it has reached £500,000. 

Tn America it is expected that 
15,000,000 children will answer 
the Appeal, their schools and 
clubs helping with publicity and 
collections. Girl Scouts have 
planned to collect clothing for 
100,000 children in Europe and 
Asia by the end of this year. 

JJutch schoolchildren have been 
asked to work for one day 
during their Easter holidays and 
to give what they earn. 

Tn Finland a children’s parade 
was carried out on February 


the red dye was discovered. 
Nowadays, however, the plant is 
being grown for the oil content 
of its seed. 

The Safflower gives a good yield 
of oil in hot arid regions. Selec¬ 
tion work has been done in 
America of late, and some of the 
varieties have given a better 
yield than linseed. In Australia 
the oil has been proved to be a 
valuable substitute for linseed oil. 
for most purposes, and the plant 
is already under cultivation in 
the wheat-growing areas. Yields 
in the Sudan last year were poor, 
but it is thought that American 
varieties may give better returns. 
The plant, is also undergoing tests 
in Tanganyika as a stand-by and 
a rotator for the groundnut area. 

Linseed oil is in short supply 
and high in price, and much of 
it comes from the hard currency 
countries. The Safflower plant 
yields an oil as good, if not better, 
than linseed, and is a crop, 
therefore, that is interesting 
the Overseas Food Corporation. 
Along with sunflowers, the Saf¬ 
flower is likely to be grown on 
a big scale in both Australia 
and the Sudan. It will certainly 
receive attention in Egypt, and 
will probably be widely grown in 
India and Pakistan. 


20, and a collection, which was 
continued until the middle of 
March, was made largely by 
schoolchildren. 

(Czechoslovakia has prepared 
lapel buttons showing a little 
hand stretching out to a large 
hand, ‘and these will be sold in 
.the streets on the day of the 
main collection there. 

JJoland will give sugar; Norway 
will provide ccd-liver oil. 

Qn March 24 Greek school- 
children paraded on the 
Acropolis, each child giving 
100 drachmas (about a half¬ 
penny) for the national collec¬ 
tion in aid of the Appeal. 
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China-Clay to 
Britain’s Aid 

(~)f the raw materials exported 
from Britain, the biggest in 
■ tonnage and value is now china- 
clay, or kaolin. This important 
information appears in the report 
of the working party on china- 
clay (Stationery Office, 2s 6d) 
appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade two years ago. 

The value of this industry of 
' Cornwall and Devon, and the 
need for developing it further, 
are stressed in.this report. The 
demand for china-clay, it is 
estimated, is worth more than 
three million pounds a year. 

In Cornwall and Devon there 
are sufficient quantities of this 
white clay to last for at least a 
hundred years, apart from any 
further deposits which may be 
discovered, and the working 
party has recommended that the 
present labour force of 3300 men 
should be increased to 4000, with 
arrangements for “ training on 
the job.” The district round St 
Austell is the most important 
centre of the industry. 

It was in 1755 that William 
Cookworthy proved conclusively 
that china-clay existed on Tre- 
gonning Hill, near Mount’s Bay. 
That was the beginning of the 
industry in England. Before then 
porcelain had been made from 
white clay for two thousand 
years in China—hence the name 
china-clay. 

China-clay is associated mostly 
with granite which contains soft 
felspar crystals. These crystals 
decompose in the course of time, 
and eventually became the white 
or china-clay, essential for 
making art paper, pottery, rubber 
goods, textiles, and certain 
medical preparations, as well as 
for use in the chemical, linoleum, 
oilcloth, and paint industries. 

NEW SCOTTISH 
LOCHS 

-Jn the course of constructing 
the latest hydro-electric 
works in Scotland it has just 
been announced that two new 
lochs will be created in Ross- 
shire. One will be in Strath 
Vaich, where a 70-foot dam will 
be built, and another in the 
Glascarnoch river valley, which 
will be spanned by a 90-foot dam. 
To carry water to the Glas¬ 
carnoch generating station at 
the head of Loch Luichart a 
tunnel about five miles long will 
be constructed. 

This new hydro-electric scheme 
will produce 280 million units of 
electricity every year. 

YESTERDAY & TODAY 

The Exon 

J^l. THOUGH, 

happily, 
the need for 
bodyguards for 
the King has 
disappeared in 
this , country, 
they still ac¬ 
company him 
on ceremonial 
occasions. Here 
is an Exon of 
the K i n g’s 
Bodyguard of 
Yeomen of the 
Guard, who 
carries the 
King’s Stand¬ 
ard at the 
opening of 
Pari iament. 
Exon is an old 
word for cor¬ 
poral. 


To the Rescue of the Children 

In countries that have joined the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, every person is being asked to give the equivalent of 
one day's pay to help children who are in dire need. 



The Childrdn’s t 
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Holy City 

A s the future of Palestine is 
debated by the United 
Nations the eyes of all the world 
are turned towards Jerusalem. 
Like the Jewish exiles of old 
by the waters of Babylon, so are 
the peoples of- the world today, 
anxious about the Holy City. 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her 
cunning, , 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth. 

If I remember not thee ; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 

Here in a fe\v square yards of 
earth are the most sacred places 
in the world’s history revered by 
the followers of three great 
religions—Christianity, Moham¬ 
medanism, and Judaism. Jeru¬ 
salem’s streets, walls, and houses 
are hallowed by memories sacred 
to millions, and its present 
sufferings are the cause of untold 
sorrow. 

TpE future of Jerusalem offers 
to the nations an un¬ 
paralleled opportunity to build a 
city of peace which they together . 
shall safeguard for all time. If 
Jerusalem can be made an inter¬ 
national city, protected by the 
power of the United Nations, that 
plan will have the blessing of 
countless millions of the World’s 
peoples. The . very name of 
Jerusalem might again become a 
symbol of true religion in the 
midst of a world which is so torn 
by strife. For centuries this city 
has stood above the claims of any 
one people, or any one religion. 
Arab, Jew, and Christian alike 
find in this city a home and a 
haven, a refuge from the storm, 
and the fortress of the City of God. 

Tn a little over a month’s time 
the British forces will have 
left the Holy Land. But Jeru¬ 
salem remains. Its revered name 
and undying story give, it 
powerful claim to protection. 
Let Jerusalem speak to multi¬ 
tudes as it has done from Bible 
days onwards, and the world 
will move to save it. Such a 
movement could unite the frac¬ 
tured life of the world, and band 
the severed peoples together as 
nothing else can do at the present 
time. In this adventure all 
Christians, Jews, and Arabs, 
could unite and thus for all time 
make a precious inheritance 
secure. 

—++— 

GENTLE SPRING 

Qome, gentle spring, ethereal 
mildness,' come. 

And from the bosom of yon 
dropping cloud. 

While music wakes around, veiled 
in a shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains 
descend. James Thomson . 


The Productive Mind 

s the soil, however rich it 
may be, cannot be pro¬ 
ductive without culture, so the 
mind without cultivation can 
never produce good fruit. 

Seneca 


BRITAIN’S PROBLEMS 
EXPLAINED 

'Y’he meaning of Britain’s crisis 
was very recently explained 
by Mr Herbert Morrison in these 
simple words : 

“ Before the war a map of 
the world could show streams of 
food and other goods flowing in¬ 
to this country from every con¬ 
tinent. How many people realise 
how much of that pre-war flow , 
of food and other products still 
has to be re-started ? Much that 
used to be available for export 
is now consumed in many 
countries. 

" What does this mean for 
Britain ? It means much the 
same as if a powerful enemy, with 
a stranglehold on nearly half the 
world, were enforcing a blockade 
against our economy. . . . And, 
just as in a wartime blockade, 
supplies from those sources re¬ 
maining open are so vital that we 
have to acquire them even at the 
cost of running down our gold 
reserves until we can get enough 
supplies from other sources. 

“ We ought to think of exports 
as tools that we camput into the 
hands of those who are ready to 
help us in the battle for world 
reconstruction and world peace.” 

Illusions 

Creaking at the Conference in. 

Paris of the 16 Nations 
recently, Count Sforza, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, said : 

" The task of European unity 
will be easier to achieve the 
sooner it is realised that it is no 
Utopia, but that the illusion is, 
on the contrary, the belief that 
each country can save itself 
alone.” 

Not many years ago cynics 
used to scoff at the possibility of 
international co-operation in 
‘peacetime, calling it a "Utopian 1 
illusion.” In these difficult times ■ 
it is being rapidly realised that i 
the illusion is that each country - 
can live as a little world on its •' 
own. 

Co-operation, has become the A 
reality. I 
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Under the Ed 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If the boy who was called 
over the coals looked 
black 


Y oung orators are advised to 
speak up. Not talk down, 

□ 

J^ICHMOXD is charging sixpence an 
hour more for the hire of tennis 
courts. ' Hopes for greater net profits. 
0 

jpo be distinguished from each other 
twin brothers part their hair on 
opposite sides. But only one does i 
right. 

. 0 

JJOYS should be encouraged to go in 
for an outdoor life, says a writer 
They would get more of it 'if they 
came out. 

0 

girl had her handbag jammed 
in the door of a train. Must 
have made it sticky. 


to c 
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Newspaper 


Happy Thought 

Ald ladies living in homes for 
the aged and in public 
.assistance institutions in the 
~ngston-on-Thames district are' 
ting as grannies in local day 
urseries. They are knitting 
arments, washing bandages, 
■■wing for the children, and 
elping the nurses with their 
oung charges. 

The nursery matrons have 
welcomed the assistance of these 
rannies, and Kingston’s example 
light well be followed in other 
owns. Old people are usually at 
reir best with children—and at 
cir happiest ! 


EXPORTING 

KNOWLEDGE 

ast year an appeal was made 
* in England for books and 
nds to establish a number of 
oraries in the British Zone of 
ermany. 

The response was good, and 
o\v the first Anglo-German lend- 
ig library is open in Hamburg, 
ith 3000 books of all kinds, 
ibraries will be opened in other 
•ities as soon as possible, for 
lere is a big demand for English 
jolts among those Germans who 
ive for so many years been cut 
f from the world’s literature. 


Uganda Marches On 

healthy sign of colonial 
1 progress is the .news that 
:al government is to be ex- 
nded and developed through- 
it the protectorate of Uganda, 
itive Governments, adminis- 
ation, and councils are being 
.couraged to assume greater 
sponsibilities for the adminis- 
ition of their own areas. 
Experience in local govern- 
ent is the necessary prelude 
. responsibility for national • 
ivernment. 


JUST AN IDR.4 
As the old-time saying has it: 
man of words and not of deeds 
■ like a garden full of weeds. 


tor’s Table 

YOUNG violinist has been much in 
the public eye lately. His master 
\s he was always a .good pupil. 
t3 

merican towns are so many 
racial melting-pots, says a 
iter. He must have been there in 
1 summer. 

0 

1COMOTIVES in express passenger 
services are . to be painted dif- 
ent colours. Fast .ones, of course- 
B 

eople applying for posts overseas 
must send photographs. The 
.over may he in the negative. 





iro thousand people aye waiting 
for the telephone in the Norwich 
■a. The line is engaged. 


THINGS SAID 

Mew Zealand’s ties with the 
old country cannot be loos¬ 
ened. I believe that to be true 
also of Australia and I know it 
to be true of Canada. 

N Z Deputy Premier 

T hate pessimism and I regard 
cynicism as the worst thing 
in the world. Lord Tedder 

\Y7hen we cannot enjoy healthy 
laughter abofit ourselves 
and our acquaintances we have 
become very advanced cases of 
mental disease. 

The Home Secretary 

T feel more hopeful now than 
r , at any time either during 
or since the war. 

The Foreign Minister 

T-he only conclusions worth 
reaching are those formed 
by study, discussion, - and ' ex¬ 
amination. 

Hector McNeil, 
Minister of State 

—++— 

APRIL 

A pril— one of the most beauti- 
ful words in the English 
language—was Aprilis to the 
Romans, who named our months. 
The name is derived from the 
Latin, word " aperire ” which 
means “ to open.” It was meant, 
of course, to describe the season 
when Nature opens her leafy and 
floral loveliness. 

At this beautiful season of our 
year, many a Briton overseas 
thinks of Robert Browning’s 
famous lines : 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there. 

—**— 

Fairest and Nearest 

YV/iio shall be fairest ? 
w Who shall be rarest ? 

Who shall be first in the songs 
that we sing ? 

She who is kindest, 

When Fortune is blindest, 
Bearing through winter the 
blooms of the spring. 

Charm of our gladness, 

Friend of our sadness, 

Angel of Life, when its pleasures 
take wing ! 

She shall be fairest. 

She shall be rarest, 

She shall be first in the songs that 
we sing ! 

Who shall be nearest. 

Noblest and dearest. 

Named but with honour and 
pride evermore ? 

He the undaunted. 

Whose banner is planted 
On Glory’s high ramparts and 
' battlements hoar ; 

Fearless of danger. 

To falsehood a stranger. 

Looking not back while there’s 
Duty before ! 

He shall be nearest. 

He shall be dearest. 

He shall be first in our hearts 
evermore ! Charles Mackay 

SWEET oTTHE YEAR 

W/hen daffodils begin to peep. 
With heigh ! the doxy over 
the dale. 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ 
the year ; 

For the red blood reigns in the 
winter’s pale. 

Shakespeare 
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Holidays in a 
Castle 

JJarassed mothers and fathers 
in Scotland will be pleased 
to hear that Gordon Castle, 
ancestral home of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon at Foch¬ 
abers, Morayshire, is to become 
a holiday home for working- 
class families.' The castle, with 
its beautiful grounds, has been 
leased at a small rent to Scottish 
Family Holidays Ltd, a non- 
profit-making organisation, and 
it is hoped that 250 holiday¬ 
makers can be accommodated 
here at a weekly cost of about £4 
each. 

In this new holiday home 
mothers will be relieved of all 
household and shopping worries. 
There are plans for nurseries, an 
indoor swimming pool, a cinema, 
dance halls, tennis courts, and, 
of course, there is a stretch of 
beach at Port Gordon for the 
children. Four donkeys' have 
already been bought to amuse 
them. 

In Basutoland 


That Incomparable 
Young Man Gibbons 

rinling Gibbons, one of the 'greatest wood-carvers the 
world has ever known, was born just three hundred years 
ago—on April 4, 1648. His skilful hands enhanced the beauty 
and dignity of many of our stately homes, colleges, and churches, 
as well as the crowning glory of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Grinling Gibbons was born in him -to decorate St Paul's 


The possibility of a cut in the 
clothing coupon allowance will not 
worry this young Basuto boy. 

Keeping Death off 
, Canadian Roads 

JJritish Columbia claims to 
have the stiffest driving test 
of any province in Canada. In 
the first six months of last year 
17 per cent of applicants for 
driving licences failed to pass it. 

The written and oral part of 
the test sometimes takes up to 
two hours, after which there is 
a dark-room test for eyesight, a 
reaction test, and a medical test 
for hearing. In the dark room 
the applicant is tried out in a 
device known as a reactometer, 
which is somewhat similar to the 
Miles’ or Senior Trainers cf our 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents. Another instru¬ 
ment, called a depthoscope, is 
used to test the applicant’s vision. 

Some of those who failed these 
tests were ex-Servicemen who. 
during the war, had driven Jeeps 
and tanks. The Chief Examiner, 
Mr Hamilton, has said that in- 
his opinion women are just as 
good drivers as men, and he 
thinks, too, that the nervous or 
over-careful driver is ultimately 
more reliable than the one who 
has too much confidence. 


Amsterdam, but he must. have 
been quite young when he came 
to England, for although we know 
little of his early life he had 
already been established in Dept¬ 
ford for some years when the 
diarist Evelyn chanced upon him 
in 1671. * 

John Evelyn’s famous diary 
tells of that chance encounter. 
“This day I first acquainted His 
Majesty with that incomparable 
young man Gibbons, whom I 
lately met with in an obscure 
place by mere accident as I was 
walking near a solitary thatched' 
house, in a field in our parish 
. . . I found him shut in, but 
looking in at the window I per¬ 
ceived him carving that large 
cartoon or crucifix of Tintoret 
... I asked if I might enter; 
he opened the door civilly to me, 
and I saw him about such a work 
as for curiosity of handling, draw¬ 
ing and studious exactness, I 
never had before seen in all my 
travels ... Of this young artist, 
together with my manner of find¬ 
ing him out, I acquainted the 
King, and begged that he would 
give me leave tb bring him and 
his work to Whitehall.” 

Working at Windsor 

Having thus been recommended 
to King Charles II, and also 
introduced by Evelyn to various 
noblemen of his acquaintance, 
Gibbons was soon working at 
Windsor, as another entry in the 
diary makes clear: “Went with 
my wife-and daughter to Windsor 
to see that stately court, now 
near finished. There was erected 
in the court the King on horse¬ 
back, lately cast in copper, and 
set on a rich pedestal of white • 
marble, the work of Mr Gib¬ 
bons ...” 

Thereafter, both as sculptor and 
woodcarver, he found plenty of 
scope and his genius was applied 
to Kensington Palace and Hamp¬ 
ton Court, to great country 
houses like Chatsworth and Pet- 
worth, and famous seats of learn¬ 
ing such as Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he decorated Wren’s 
new library. Wren also employed 


Cathedral and several of his City 
churches. 

Prom the complete, records 
which are in existence It is 
possible to discover how im¬ 
portant v, share Gibbons had in 
the completion of St Paul’s. Thus 
can be read: “Oct. 24, 1694. 
Received then the sum of forty 
pounds in part payment for 
carver’s work done at St Paul’s 
Church. ' I say received forty 
pounds, Grinling Gibbons.” 

Waning Influence 

Gibbons, of course, had a great 
influence upon the English school 
of woodcarving, not only because 
his superb craftsmanship was so 
much admired but also because 
he employed several carvers to 
execute his designs; no man 
could possibly have carried out 
singlehanded all the work he was 
given. 

Yet, in his later years, Grinling 
Gibbons’s influence waned, and 
though he retained his position 
as King's carver there is . no 
record of any work of his after 
George I came to - the throne 
in 1714. His decorations in the 
Chapel at Hampton Court in 
1710 mark the close of his career, 
though he lived on for another 
teh years. He was buried in St 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, on August 
10, 1720. 

Though he ended his career in 
comparative obscurity, Grinling 
Gibbons’s work remained to gain 
for him a reputation greater than 
anything he had known during 
his life. 

Traffic v Town Crier 

J^Jodern traffic has proved too 

much for Mr Harry Robin¬ 
son, Town Crier at Hastings. 
Holder of the post for 24 years, 
Mr - Robinson has decided to 
retire because he thinks a 
younger man’s voice is needed 
to be heard above the noise of 
the traffic. 

In his picturesque uniform 
and silver-braided hat, Mr Robin¬ 
son has been a well-known figure 
to numerous holiday-makers. 


British Columbia is setting an TtJIC CMCI A jwir\ At M a ll er s tan g in Westmorland 
example to the world in this vital I ni<J CIINVJLA\I is this lonely village school,' five 

matter of road safety. miles from the nearest bus route. It has only twelve pupils 
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Mrs Cuckoo's 
Bubbling Note 

£uckoo! Cuckoo! Spring is 
here, you cry with joy. 

But. the cuckoo herself cries' 
something else as well—a cry 
which not every one of us knows. 

Dr Ludwig Koch, the Bird 
Man, once told a C N corres¬ 
pondent of an exciting moment 
in his life when he recorded the 
unusual call of the female 
cuckoo. , This is not Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, but a very short, fraction- 
of-a-second call like the sound 
of bubblins water. 

“Friends of mine in Hunting¬ 
don,” Dr Koch said, “had been 
watching the cuckoo Tor many 
years. Last summer I went to 
stay with Mr A. E. Lees, of 
Offord, and his family, where 
they were watching the habits 
of . the cuckoo in reed-warbler’s 
surroundings. The female bird 
has the, habit of approaching a 
high tree, watching for a good 
moment to deposit her egg in 
the reed-warbler’s nest. She 
makes this special bubbling call 
on arrival, but if you see the bird 
there it is too late to record it! 
•For a cuckoo w'ill sometimes sit 
in a tree for hours on end with¬ 
out moving, and you cannot even 
tell if it is a female. 

“Luckily, the recording engineer 
was ready. For as Mr Lees and 
I were watching, half ’ a mile 
distant I saw a pair of cuckoos 
approaching. They came nearer. 

■ Now! ’ I said—and in a split 
second we had caught the high- 
pitched note. And I had waited 
25 years for this!” 

We think Mrs Reed-warbler 
bubbled over with feelings of 
another sort when she discovered 
that extra egg in her nest. 

FAITHFUL GANDER 

. TVot long ago a gentleman of 
St Breward in Cornwall 
found that two of his three 
geese were missing. Later he 
was surprised to see'his gander 
standing mournfully outside a 
house not far away. Gander 
seemed not to want to leave, but 
his owner took him home. 

Next morning, however, Gander 
returned to the same house and 
waited outside. Afterwards, in 
court, a partly-eaten goose was 
produced—it was poor Gander’s 
wife which had been stolen. 


Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


O ne of the most 
handsome 
birds in Britain is 
the Magpie. -The 
black and white, 
body and plumage 
are very distinct¬ 
ive, but it is when' 
the sun shines on 
the black plumage 
that its beauty 
is enhanced by 
the reflective green 
metallic sheen. A 
touch of blue 
may be seen in 
the wing, giving 
added colour to 
this fine bird. Fly¬ 
ing in among the 
hedgerows and 
trees, its chatter¬ 
ing cry seems un¬ 
ending. The long, 
graduated tail 
s'ways gently in 



the breeze when 
the bird perches 
on the top of a 
tree. Its nest is 
made from sticks 
and is lined with 
twigs. Like all 
members of its 
family the magpie 
does a great deal 
of good, eating 
the grubs and in¬ 
sects throughout 
the year. Its 
habit of stealing 
has been the basis 
of many stories, 
the sharp eye of 
the bird being 
quick to notice 
glittering objects. 
But for all its steal¬ 
ing habits, the 
magpie makes an 
interesting petand 
lives to a great age. 


They Took Their Beards to School in Wales 


W E glean the following quaint 
facts about Welsh schools 
over, 100 years ago from a 
Ministry of Education pamphlet 
entitled, Education in Wales, 
Addysg .yng Nghymru. 1847-1947 
(Stationery Office, Is 3d). 

At a school in Cardiganshire 
early last century, the pupils 
varied from small boys to middle- 
aged men; a 45-year-old who had 
a beard was known to his school¬ 
fellows as “ grandfather ”! 
Another private school was 
opened by a man who had not 
yet learned to read himself. 

An eerie punishment was ’ 
adopted by a teacher whose 
school was in the church at 
Llanarmon in Caernarvonshire. 
A little boy of five was locked in 
the church by himself, while the 
heartless master, all clad in 
white, rose slowly from the 
pulpit in the form of a ghost. 

When this little boy, • Eben 
Fardd, grew up he himself 
became a schoolmaster, but he 
■was much kinder to his pupils. 
When in 1836 he took some of 
them to be catechised at Bangor, 
he gave the two who had not 
won prizes a halfpenny each, four 
pennyworth of bread, some 
butter, and a quart of beer to 
share between them! 

When he opened his school at 
Cynnog in 1827 Eben Fardd 


received from the vicar £3 a 
quarter for teaching 24 children 
to read, an additional 5s for 
making up the vicar’s accounts 
for the Vestry Meeting, and . 6s 
from the parish—£14 4s a year! 
No wonder he had to run a shop, 
bind books, bake and sell bread. 

In 1847 a Government Com¬ 
mission published a report on 
Education in Wales which 
aroused a storm of indignation 
among Welshmen. -For it stated 
that there was a great deal of un- 


Mickey Got a 
Medal 

^Jickey, an Irish wolfhound 
owned by Mr D. Burt, of 
Fulham, saw a 14-month-old 
baby girl fall forward into the 
fire. He acted promptly and with¬ 
out regard for himself. Leaping 
forward from his usual seat 
under the table he thrust him¬ 
self between the baby and the 
fire, being badly burned himself 
in the process; then he gripped 
the child’s clothes in his teeth 
and dragged her clear of the 
flames. As a result the baby 
escaped with only slight injuries. 
Mickey has been awarded the 
Blue Cross Medal by Our Dumb 
Friends League, a V C of the 
animal world. 


truthfulness, idleness, drunken¬ 
ness, and deceit in Wales, and 
this the narrow-minded Com¬ 
missioners attributed to the fact 
that the people spoke Welsh and 
were “ non-conformists ”! 

Moreover, every effort was 
made in the Welsh schools at 
that time to discourage the 
speaking of the mother-tongue. 
A piece of wood or cardboard 
called a “ Welsh Not ” was hung 
round the neck of any pupil 
heard speaking Welsh in school. 
The emblem of guilt was passed 
from one pupil to another in the 
course of a week, and the one who 
happened to be wearing it on 
Friday afternoon was severely 
punished. One schoolmaster ex¬ 
pected his monitor to collect at 
least 9id in fines every week from 
pupils speaking Welsh or being 
rowdy so that the master cculd 
buy his two ounces of tobacco! 

In spite of all obstacles, never¬ 
theless, the beautiful Welsh 
language survived, and in 1888 it 
was made a subject in Welsh 
schools; and the other day a 
Working Party made its report 
(Educational Administration in 
Wales, Stationery Office, Is 3d) 
advising that a Committee should 
be set up by the Educatiqn 
Authorities of Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, to supervise educa¬ 
tion in their country. 
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The Garden of 
Peace 

Jn the “International Garden ” 

of a New Orleans botanist, 
Dr Altrichter, 45 plots are being 
planted with the native flora of 
various nations. Situated on the 
river-front of this great port, the 
garden will greet travellers with 
the fragrance of home. Each 
Latin-American country will be 
represented, as' well as five 
European and three Asiatic lands, 
and smaller plantings will display 
flowers of the forty-eight States. 
Sweden, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, and Spain will repre¬ 
sent Europe. Japan, Korea, and 
China will represent Asia." 

The garden will occupy a 
crescent 350 feet long in front 
of the Dock Board’s office, and 
efforts will be made to reproduce 
in miniature the atmosphere of 
each country. The plot contain¬ 
ing Japanese plants, for example, 
will have a tiny Mourft Fujiyama 
overlooking a lagoon shaded by 
stunted trees which Dr Altrichter 
has spent years in developing. 

“Soil,” Dr Altrichter says, 
“makes a big difference to plants. 
In the mountain ranges of some 
South American countries, the 
air, the sunshine, and the soil 
are all different from that of 
New Orleans. That is why it is 
taking a little time to do this. 
We must train the flowers to 
grow here. * 

“If this garden makes people 
think, we' will have done well. For 
the flowers of one nation differ 
from the flowers of another 
nation far more than do the 
people. Yet we’re making them 
all grow and prosper together in 
the Garden of Peace.” 

BACK HOME 

Jt is good to know that the 
London Museum, which had 
to be closed down at Lan¬ 
caster House, in 1943, will be re¬ 
opened in due course, not at Lan¬ 
caster House but in its original 
home—Kensington Palace. 

The history of London through 
the ages is contained in this 
museum, which was founded in 
1911 to commemorate the corona¬ 
tion of George V. The London 
Museum was transferred from 
Kensington Palace to Lancaster 
House in 1914. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis Carrol Ts Delightful Fantasy 



Alice entered the kitchen of the house. The 
Duchess was sitting nursing a baby. The cook 
was stirring a cauldron of soup which reeked of 
pepper that made Alice sneeze. The Duchess, 
sneezed occasionally and exclaimed “ Pig ! ” 
at the baby, who sneezed and howled continu¬ 
ously. The only creatures not sneezing were 
the surly-i'soking cook and a large Cheshire 
cat that was grinning from ear to ear. 


Suddenly the cook started throwing everything 
within reach at the Duchess—the fire-irons 
came first ; then followed a shower of sauce¬ 
pans, plates, and dishes. The Duchess took no 
notice. “ Oh, please mind what you’re doing ! ” 
cried Alice, terrified lest the baby should be 
hurt. “If everybody minded their own busi¬ 
ness,” growled the Duchess, “ the world would 
go round a deal,faster than it does." 


“ Here ! You may nurse it.” said the Duchess, 
flinging the baby at Alice who carried it outside, 
to rescue it from these heartless people. Then 
the baby stopped crying and grunted. To her 
amazement, Alice found it had turned into a 
pig ! It seemed absurd to'carry it any farther. 
She set the little creature down, and felt quite 
relieved to see it trot away quietly into the 
wood, leaving its clothes behind. 


Next she saw the Cheshire Cat grinning at her- 
Alice asked it : “ Please, which way ought I to 
walk from here ? ’’ “ In that direction,” said 
the Cat, waving a paw, “ lives a hatter ; and 
in that direction,” waving the other paw, “ lives 
a March Hare. Visit either you like : they’re 
both mad.” Afterwards the cat slowly vanished, 
beginning with the end of the tail, and ending 
with the grin, which remained for some time. 


Look out next week for the queerest tea party on record 
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The Nearest A LAND OF MANY RACES 
Visible Stars 



The Chief Stars 
of Cam's Minor 


By the C N Astronomer 

Which are the nearest stars? 

This is a question of 
particular interest and it so 
happens that the two nearest 
which may be seen from Britain 
can now be conveniently observed 
in the south-west as soon as the 
sky is dark. These stars are 
Sirius and Proeyon (pronounced 
Pro-se-on), which with the 
brilliant Venus form a gigantic 
triangle covering the south-west 
sky of an evening. Both are 
“Dog Stars,” Sirius being what is 
popularly known as the Great 
Dog Star and Procyon represent¬ 
ing the Little Dog. 

There is no mistaking Sirius, 
the most brilliant luminary now 
to be seen scintillating low in the 
south-west and second only to 
Venus, which is more to the 
west; but Procyon, not so readily 
identified, appears almost midway 
between Sirius and overhead 
point, and is in a region barren 
of bright stars. Procyon is the 
chief star of Canis Minor, the 
Lesser Dog, a small constellation 
which has but few stars, the 
chief of which are shown on the 
accompanying star-map, Beta 
(also known as Gomeisa), being 
Df third magni¬ 
tude, will help 
in identifying 
Procyon. 

These “Dog” 
stars became 
known as such 
very long ago 
in the. days of 
ancient Egypt 
and Greece, the little Dog 
deriving its name because it rose 
before Sirius; hence the Greek 
name “ Procyon ” which means 
preceding the other Dog. 

Sirius, the nearest of all, is 
nevertheless about 557,000 times 
farther away than our Sun, while 
Procyon is 665,000 times; and 
their light takes, respectively, 
nearly 82 and lOj years to reach 
us. Alpha Centauri is actually 
the nearest star of all, and this 
is about 274,260 times farther than 
aur Sun, its light taking nearly 
IJ years to reach us. But Alpha 
Centauri, actually composed of 
two suns, is so far south that it 
cannot be seen in this country. 
So apart from three small and 
faint stars which are not now 
visible, these are nearest of all 
the 2000 million stars that are 
know n to compose our Universe. 

Immense Distances 

Some idea of the immense 
distances of the nearest of these 
..stars may be conveyed by com¬ 
paring them with Venus, the 
nearest world. At her present 
distance of 69,800,000 miles, the 
light from Venus takes about 
61 minutes to reach us, whereas 
it takes all the years stated above 
to come from Sirius and Procyon. 

These two stars have similar 
features, Sirius being a rapidly- 
revolving sphere nearly twice the 
width of our Sun and with a 
white incandescent surface of 
about 11,000 degrees centigrade 
(nearly twice that of our Sun) 
and so brilliant that Sirius 
radiates 261 times more light 
than does our Sun. Procyon is 
calculated to be somewhat larger 
;han Sirius, but its surface 
reaches only about 7000 degrees, 
and so . Procyon radiates only 
some 5 2 times more light than 
our Sun, which it more nearly 
' resembles. Each of these suns 
has a small but remarkable world 
of great weight that revolves 
round it. . G. F. M. 


A friend of the C N who has recently visited British 
Honduras sends us these notes about this little-known land 
which has been so much in the news lately. 

T'o most people, British Hon- bars,- almost all of it is ex- 
duras, our only colony in ported to the U S. 

Central America, was little more The 65,000-odd inhabitants of 
than a name until it suddenly the colony form a strange mix- 
became nevvs with Guatemala’s -ture of peoples. There are the 
renewed claim to possess it. descendants ’ of the ancient 

Three centuries ago a handful Mayan Indians, Spanish and 
of British pioneers settled on the Indian Mestizos, Mexicans, 
narrow strip of coastland on the Guatemaltecans, Caribs, Syrians, 
western shores of the Caribbean Chinese, East Indians, and 
Sea, which runs due north from refugees from various, parts of 
Guatemala in- the south to the Europe. The small white popu- 
Mexican province of Yucatan, at lation is largely Scottish in 
that time Spanish territory. origin, but there are some 

The abundance of logwood and descendants of Americans who 
mahogany which grew along the settled in the Toledo district 
banks of the country’s many after the American Civil War. 
rivers proved to be highly profit- The Maya Indians live in open 
able to the colonists, and the villages and on Government re- 
“Settlement in the Bay of Hon- serves, carrying on a rather 
duras” flourished in spite of primitive agriculture and raising 
almost constant feuds with the a few pigs. Their family-life is 


Spaniards. 


Until quite recent times its cheerful crowd. 


exemplary and they 'are a most 


communications and transport 
were almost entirely dependent 


The Caribs, who are the black 
descendants of the Indian 


on the waterways. Even today aborigines and African slaves 


read construction is a difficult 
task, for extensive mangrove 
swamps lie as a barrier between 
the capital,' Belize, 
interior. 


with a certain admixture of 
Spanish blood; live mainly in 
the South. They are very in- 
and the teiligent and have maintained 
their separate identity. They 


No other colony in the Empire seldom mix with other Negroes 
is so rich in forests as British and speak a language of their 
Honduras, about 90 per cent of its own. The very powerful physique 
area being covered with tropical of the men helps to make them 
timber, of which mahogany, is , very excellent woodmen. They 
world-famous for its fine quality, are also born fishermen and 
Next to timber, chicle, which first-rate navigators. 

British Honduras is a wonder¬ 
ful country for the unconven- 
resource. It is the gum, or latex, tional traveller who is prepared 
of the sapodilla tree which grows to explore on horseback its vast 
scattered over extensive forest network of trails through jungle 
areas. Boiled and pressed into and.along mountain ridges. _ 

The Sound of a Voice That is Still 


is the base of chewing gum, is 
tlie colony’s most valuable natural 


r £ l HE beginning of a new 
organisation which will be of 
great value to our descendants 
was made, not long ago, at 
Church House, Westminster, 
where a meeting was' held to 
found an Institute to collect, 
make, and preserve gramophone 
and other records of the human 
voices and other isounds of our 
times. 

The speeches of famous states¬ 
men, kings, and learned men, 
the spoken messages of great 
preachers, the voices of singers 
and actors, as well as the every¬ 
day talk of ordinary people, and 
the dialects that still survive, 
qven the sounds of our present- 
day cities and countryside, are all 
to be handed on for posterity to 
hear. 

The meeting at Westminster 
was presided over by Mr Frank 
Howes, of the Royal Musical 
Association, and was attended by 
representatives of the British 
Museum, the BBC, the British 
Council, the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, and many other important 
organisations. They set up a 
Provisional Council for the 
formation of this Institute. 


What would we ourselves not 
give’to hear English as spoken by 
Chaucer’s pilgrims, or Elizabethan 
actors speaking Shakespeare’s 
sublime lines, or Oliver Cromwell 
making a speech, or Cranmer 
preaching a sermon? 

Our several times great-grand¬ 
children will be more fortunate 
than ourselves and will hear not 
only the voices of famous men 
and women, but also the street- 
sounds of London in the mid- 
20 th century; the clanging of the 
trams, tooting of motor horns, 
puffing and whistling of trains. 
These surely will be as fascinat¬ 
ing to the people of the future 
as to us would be the actual 
sounds of the street cries, cart- 
rumblings, clip-clopping of horses’' 
hooves, and all the medley of 
noises in the London of long ago. 

The new Institute’s work will 
fall into two main divisions; 
to collect existing records and to 
decide what sounds should be 
recorded and preserved. 

No more shall we be able to 
quote with William Caxton the 
Latin tag' meaning: The spoken 
voice perishes, the written word 
remains. 


THIS KIND WORLD 


JTour months ago two-year-old 
Josephine Alvaro left Western 
Australia by plane for Mel¬ 
bourne, hundreds of miles away, 
to receive treatment for burns to 
her eyes. Now she has returned 
after four successful skin grafts, 
and will grow up a normal little 
girl without unsightly scars. 

Behind this flight is a story of 
kindness. Josephine’s parents 
live in a country town. They 


are Italian migrants and had 
not the means to pay for their 
little daughter’s medical treat¬ 
ment. A Perth woman anony¬ 
mously provided the. money and 
the clothes for Josephine to make 
the long trip, and neighbours 
paid for the other expenses. The 
father, in broken English, said 
that not even in his own country 
would he have expected such 
kindness and generosity 



facts on 
STRENGTH , SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



strength Matt McGrath, 
who stood 6ft. in height, and 
weighed I7st. io lb., threw a 
56 lb. weight 40 ft. 61 in.! 


SPEED In 1937, S. C. 
Wooderson (Great Britain) 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 
6.6 seconds! 


SMARTNESS The Cold¬ 
stream Guards were formed 
in 1659. They are renowned 
for their smartness. 





It’s strong , it’s speedy , and it’s smart, 
Reliable in every way ; 

The pride of any schoolgirl’s heart. 
It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue. Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, ix. 



HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build ud our boys and 
girls for the pla-ce they must take later as 
responsible citizens. "Wilt you please help tia? 
We sorely need .your aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
Stepney, E.l. RSBflEBSBI 


HAVE YOU READ 

“WILD LIFE” 

—the new Country Lovers’ 
Magazine? 

•k 

Beautiful Pictures of Wild 
Birds and Animals. 

k 

Children’s Pets Corner. 
k 

Spring Number lOd. (Postal Order) 
Post Free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

58 Maddox Street, London, W.l. 



To Art Teachers. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. Handicraft Workers, etc. 

Plastercraft is what vou have been waiting 
for. Fascinating and Educational, it is ideal 
as a “ Fund Raiser." Children delight in 
making and painting the many and varied 
designs now available. Send 6d. stamps for 
our 12-page brochure of moulds of all types. 
Also free booklet on' How to start in this 
profitable and fascinating hobby. H. Buckley, 
Engineers & Foundry Workers, 30 
Westbourne Grove, Scarborough. 


S—THE RIGHT WAY TO— 

RIDE A HORSE 5«. by post 5s. 6d. 
An excellent book for children. 


UNDERSTAND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 5s. by post 5s. t 
Well illustrated and very clear. 


HOW OTHERS GET 

ON 5s. by post 5s. 6d. 
Success story of 100 famous people. 


HOUSE REPAIRS AND 

DECORATIONS 5s. by post 5s. Gd. 

For the beginner and novice. 


RIGHT WAY BOOKS, 
Dept. 12, Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey 


“SWOP” packets 

k TWO SPECIAL OFFERS 

Suitable for making exchanges 
with friends. 

* 100 different WORLD 

* 100 different COLONIAL 

BOTH PACKETS 2/6 POST FREE 

Our noted approval' books or 
special price lists on request. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

Dept. G.N., 25-26 Weston Chambers, 
Weston' Road, Southend - on - Sea, 
Essex. 



WELGAR 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
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The Bran Tub* 


Jack© and Chimp- 


SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 

Y oung Smith seemed to be 
having trouble during the 
examination. 

“What’s' the matter. Smith?” 
asked the master. “Don't you 
know the question?" 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Smith. 
“What’s troubling me is the 
answer.” 

Vice-Versa 

CAlD'a lassie whose name was 
Jane Plane 

“I hope you' will not think me 
vain —■ 

It really appals me 
That everyone calls me 
Plain Jane ivhen my name is 
Jane Plane." 

RODDY 


Stick-in-the-Muds 



The Children's Newspaper, April 3, 1943 

A CAMPING HINT 

tJTHE camping season will soon 
be here, and young campers 
will find this hint useful to 
remember. 

Round your tent dig a shallow 
trench a few inches deep. This 
will drain off the water should 
you be unlucky enough to have 
wet weather. 

You will find, too, that if pegs 
are driven into the side of the 
trench the bottom edge of the 
tent, can be pulled close to the 
ground, thus avoiding draughts. 



supper, 


Daddie; Mummie said it 
was a trifle." 


Jacko and Chimp decided to -have 
their own boac race—on land. 

THE SPORTSMAN 

“Jr always has been," 

Said Ramsey to Dean, 

“My height of ambition to be 
A cross-country stayer. 

Or fine football player 
Or even just good at P T. 

“But there is no game 
At which I'll find fame 
For I’m clumsy as clumsy can 
be. 

I have plenty of pluck 
But terrible luck— 

The ‘ Jinx ’ was a pet name for 
me. . 

“Still, even though sport 
May not be my forte, 

And people may not cheer my 
■ name, 

And though always a dud 
And a stick-in-the-mud 
At least I can still play the 
game.”. 

At, the Exhibition 

“Qh, what a beautiful statue! 
It’s Aphrodite, is it not?” 
“No, it’s alabaster!” 


Although they were racing on land Or rather, deep mud, though it cer- 
they were soon in “ deep water.” tainly left them “ high and dry.” 


-Bedtime Corn er- 


“Pearl Penknife” 


Tune and Joy were twins. 

They were so very much 
alike that people could never 
tell which was which. That 
is, people who did not know 
them very well. It was a 
simple matter to the twins’ 
■parents, for, sad to say, Joy 
was very greedy. But that 
was before Auntie Dot's visit. 

Auntie Dot thought the 
twins were lovely. She made 
a great fuss of them and took 
them out to all sorts of places. 
It was then that she dis¬ 
covered how greedy Joy was. 
Joy took the biggest orange, 
Joy took the biggest cake, Joy 
snatched the last sweet. 

Auntie Dot said nothing, 


but she decided to teach her 
a lesson. 

Soon after Auntie Dot's 
visit Easter arrived, and with 
it a parcel addressed to the 
twins. When the wrappings 
were taken off the parcel was 
found to - contain two Easter 
eggs, a big one and a small 
one. Joy, of course, claimed 
the big one, which was an 
ordinary chocolate egg. But 
when June broke her egg she 
found inside it a beautiful 
little pearl penknife. 

■Joy is not greedy now. If 
she does forget her manners, 
then someone just says “Pearl 
Penknife.” But it is not very 
often that she forgets. 


The Fairy Cobbler THE PIXIE’S SWING 


pROM the woods comes a 
musical tapping, borne on 
the gentle brdeze, 

The Fairy Cobbler’s busy there 
somewhere amidst the trees. 
One day I saw-him working, 
high in a hollow tree ; 

But he darted in through a 
tiny door when he caught a 
glimpse of me. 

Dad says it’s woodpeckers 
tapping. He treats it all as 
a joke, 

And says that I saw a squirrel, 
that lives in the hollow oak. 
But Mummie and I know 
' better ; when that tapping 
is heard on the air, 

It’s the Fairy Cobbler fashion¬ 
ing shoes, for the fairy folk 
to wear. 




Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
7 am BST on 
Thursday, April 1. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Wise Mothers. With a flurry 
of white tails, the rabbits bolted. 

“A kestrel.” said Farmer Gray, 
glancing upwards. 

“Even the little rabbits'know 
enough to run,” laughed Don. 

“Mrs Rabbit doesn't let them 
leave the nursery until they are 
able to scamper about,” said the 
farmer. “Rabbits are born naked 
and blind, but young hares, or 
leverets, are. covered with fur and 
are able to see from birth.” 

“They’ve no holes to run to 
though,” said Don. 

“Mother Hare wisely puts each 
of her babies in a different place, 
'and teaches them to keep still,” 
replied Farmer Gray. “So well 
do they blend with their sur¬ 
roundings that their • enemies 
seldom detect them.” 

Shakespeare’s Tongue Twister 

'J'he preyful ' princess pierced 
and pricked a pretty, 
pleasing pricket. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday 
March 31 to Tuesday, April 6 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Ugly 
Little Man—a story. 5.30 The 
Children’s Republic in Yugoslavia. 
North, 5.40 Mendelssohn Concert. 
Scottish, 5.0 A poem; The Old 
Grandfather Clock; A Letter from 
France; A Very Special Visitor; 
Cello. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Biggies Flies 
West (Part 4). Scottish, 5.0 Play¬ 
time; Locham A” Chaidheimh—a 
play; Folk Songs. Welsh, 5.30 
Junior Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Niger Adventure. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The King of 
Floating Isle—a story; Variety. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Gilly the Goose—a 
story; A Competition; Midge's 
Easter Holiday; A Story; Songs. 
Welsh, 5.0 Dilly and Dally—a 
story; Young Artists; Quiz. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Battle in 
Houseboat Bay; Nature Parlia¬ 
ment. Scottish, 5.0 Nature Scrap¬ 
book. 5.25 Hut Country Walk. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog. 5.30 Regional Round. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 1 Want To Be Ail 
Actor; Songs. Scottish, 5.0 The 
Black Wherry (Part 6). 5.25 

Regional Round. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Uncle Heliotrope 
(Part 6). Scottish, 5.0 A Tammy 
Troot story; Down at the Mains. 


gUFFICIENT dust 

mountain. 


Sage Saw '■ 

will make 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Anagram 

Nape (neap, pane) 
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MSOP-TO-DATE 



A Jackdaw flew into a tree with’, a scrap of cheese 
in her beak, and a Fox espied the dainty morsel. 
“Let me hear your voice,” he begged, “for I am 
sure it is as lovely as your looks. In return I will 
give you this glittering jewel.” The Jackdaw, unable 
to resist, opened her beak and dropped the cheese, 
with which the Fox made off, leaving behind him a 
worthless fragment of glass. 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

Do not waste your pocket-money on useless trifles even 
if they are going for c a mere song.’ Take care of your 
money ; you’ll be surprised hozv quickly little savings 
grow into a big enough sum to buy something really 
worth while. 

NATION AIL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 

Issued b‘j f he National Savings Committee. 














































































